BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON
The first reviews of Hawkins's biography were favourable;
long extracts were printed in various popular magazines; and
the first edition was soon sold out. Before a second edition
was ready, however, weightier journals had pointed out the
biography's failings, its inaccuracies, its malevolent revela-
tions of Johnson's faults, above all its digressions into such
irrelevancies as an account of a sixteenth-century breakfast
(transcribed in Latin) and a list of the several ways in which
a criminal might avoid being brought to justice. *We often
lose Dr Johnson,' the Critical Review complained, un-
grammatically expressing a common opinion. *The [author]
sinks under the weight of his subject, and is glad to escape
to scenes more congenial to his disposition, and more suitable
to his talents, the garrulity of a literary old man.' Another
critic sympathized with a poor reader who had sunk into *a
lethargy, owing to the perusal of three chapters in Hawkins's
Life of Johnson*.
No critic was more severe than Boswell who devoted a
lengthy paragraph in the opening chapter of his own book to
warn his readers that Hawkins's Life was written by a man
whose 'rigid formality of manners' made it evident that he
and his subject 'never could have lived together with com-
panionable ease and familiarity.' Only 'a very small part' of
the work related to Johnson and there was 'such an in-
accuracy in the statement of facts, as in so solemn an author
[was] hardly excusable, and certainly[made] his narrative very
unsatisfactory', *But what is still worse,' Boswell continued,
'there is throughout the whole of it a dark uncharitable cast,
by which the most unfavourable construction is put upon al-
most every circumstance in the character and conduct of my
illustrious friend.'
It was true that parts of Hawkins's Life were extremely
ponderous and that the book did contain certain inaccura-
cies. It was also true that Hawkins did find fault with John-
son's sloppy table manners and slovenly dress, his laziness
and the 'indiscriminate bounty5 which he lavished upon the
undeserving poor. But there is never a suggestion that these
faults detracted from Johnson's essential greatness. The por-
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